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government, the King would name a Canadian minis-
ter plenipotentiary to Washington who, in the absence
of the British ambassador, would represent the imperial
interests as much as the interests of Canada. The
dream of federation died hard. The Imperial War
Cabinet had given, it was said, excellent results and
that formula might well be maintained in time of
peace, so that foreign policy might be the business of
the entire Empire, of the Empire en bloc. The agent,
or instrument, of the foreign policy would still be the
Foreign Office, with this subtle difference that it would
no longer be Downing Street, as the wily Welshman,
Lloyd George, expressed it, that controlled the Empire,
but the Empire that controlled Downing Street. It was
in this spirit, and with the hope that a new Conference
would perpetuate the Imperial War Cabinet, and per-
haps even convert it into a permanent institution, that
the Prime Ministers were invited to London in 1921.

The Dominions, Canada less than the others, had
other plans. The Conservative Prime Minister,
Meighen, British to the core like Laurier and Borden,
like them held to the principle of free collaboration.
Like them, too, he was not hesitant about expressing
Canada's point of view in certain aspects of foreign
policy. He had, for example, just suggested to London
that the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902, which wras
looked upon with disfavour by Washington, should be
abandoned, since Anglo-American friendship, as he
said, with reason, was more important than Anglo-
Japanese friendship. In any event the opportunity was
favourable to undertake the clearest possible definition
of the position of Canada, and, of course, of the other
Dominions, in the matter of imperial policy.
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